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it may be strengthened by artificial means, thus making the person more 
able to resist diseases. 

Take, for example, the white rat, which ordinarily is immune to the 
anthrax bacillus, a very contagious disease to certain animals, and make 
it turn a revolving wheel in a cage until it is nearly exhausted; it will 
then be quickly and easily affected by anthrax. This shows that the ex- 
haustion depresses its natural resistance and cell vitality, making it sus- 
ceptible to the disease artificially. Bacteria, like all living growing 
things, require certain favorable conditions to be present before they can 
grow and multiply, and, like in all other living things, there is a change 
that takes place in them as a result of this growth and multiplication. 
This change may be compared to the change that takes place in the 
human body as a result of metabolism. In the process of metabolism we 
have a waste substance formed which, if not thrown off and out of the 
body, acts as a poison to the system and produces disease, as Bright's 
disease. 

Now the substance that is formed by the growth of the bacterium 
is known as toxin, and when absorbed into the blood it causes the symp- 
toms of disease. This has been proven to be just what occurs in diph- 
theria when the Loffler's bacillus lodges in the throat and then begins to 
grow, forming a false membrane, which extends into the tissues con- 
taining the germs, which continue to grow, and as a result of this growth 
toxins are formed and absorbed by the blood and lymphatics. 

The bacillus itself only acts locally, not getting into the blood, the 
absorption of the toxin causing all of the symptoms. 

(To be continued) 



FADS: THEIR VALUE TO NURSES 

Br MARTHA M. RUSSELL 
West Pennsylvania Hospital, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Perhaps the trivial and whimsical nature of fads may prejudice 
the serious-minded among us against encouraging them, but a fairly well- 
regulated fad is such a delightful means of recreation and amusement, 
that to be without one deprives a person of valuable resources. 

A fad, shorn of its more irrational attributes, is capable of becoming 
a pleasant avocation, filling hours of leisure with delight, beguiling hours 
of weariness, and preventing restlessness. Therefore let us have fads. 

Whether a nurse is spending twenty-odd hours a day with the good 
old lady who thinks she would like her shawl around her, and straight- 
way finds that too warm and calls for her nightingale, then soon begins 
to shiver and call for the shawl again, or is watching a patient whose 
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life depends on her being alert and watchful, or is occupied with the 
various demands of hospital work, she has great need of recreating 
interests that shall not be too dependent on her associates. Of course, 
the companionship of good books is a never-failing source of help, but 
when one is tired it is so easy to curl down on the sofa to read and doze 
that there is danger of the languor-habit becoming mental as well as 
physical, that one will read little that compels thought. Then when one 
is with a patient there is often no book at hand that fits the mood of 
the hour. 

It really makes less difference what the fad is than that each one 
should be of sufficient concern to its individual owner to keep her interest 
apart from any vogue it may or may not have with her friends, sort of a 
personal idol which holds her complaisant allegiance. 

To some of us the passion for collecting something is a compelling 
force. Stamps, old china, coins, or odd or artistic articles of some sort 
fill our hearts with longing, and their possession nearly chokes us with 
breathless glee. Watch the absorbed gaze of the china devotee who dis- 
covers a cracked, greasy "millennium plate" among the stock of the 
second-hand furniture dealer ! Is not the spell of weariness that was upon 
her thoroughly broken? Silly, childish, do you say? Perhaps, but, since 
we are but children of a larger growth, why should we not cling tena- 
ciously to the best part of our childishness, the delight in small pleasures 
and the abandonment of ourselves completely to the joy of the moment? 

It is possible to make collecting a very expensive luxury, but the 
pleasure of gathering together odd possessions is not lessened if they 
are won by patience and ingenuity instead of cash. 

As the majority of nurses live in cities, a very pleasant and con- 
venient fad is the observation of architecture. The history of the city 
is continually before her in stone and mortar, and a very little study of 
technical terms will prove a key that will open a world of interest. The 
incessant activity of the builders and the increasing effort to have the 
results of their work of artistic as well as commercial value gives a con- 
tinual supply of new material. In the Eastern cities a walk of a few 
blocks will often show the purest old colonial types, through whose door- 
ways passed the dames and squires of Revolutionary times; the dry- 
goods-box type, useful but nothing more; the astonishing towers called 
after Queen Anne ; the elaborate copy of some foreign building and the 
most modern of all, uniting much that is good in all the others and 
standing as a gracious proof that the right of a city to be beautiful is 
receiving recognition in our American life. In the Western cities our 
civilization finds expression in a great variety of new forms, many of 
them of the highest type. 
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A genuinely beautiful building is restful, for it is an expression of 
power in repose, and to learn to enjoy the strong, free lines of the building 
one passes daily is to have a source of never-failing refreshment. 

T. Eoger Smith's " Architecture, Gothic and Eenaissance," gives in 
language quite reasonably free from technicalities many important points 
concerning these two styles that dominate so much of the building art of 
to-day. Mrs. Schuyler Van Eensselaer has written many delightful and 
appreciative essays on the artistic aspect of present day architecture. 

The public libraries contain many illustrated books, veritable Edi- 
tions de luxe, whose beautiful plates show every style of architecture from 
the tent's to the sky-scraper's. 

When one's fortune takes her to the country, the whole world of 
nature offers enticements to her who sees. Henry van Dyke, John Bur- 
roughs, and a host of others have placed the results of their keen and 
cultivated powers of observation at our disposal that we may learn to 
love the out-of-doors because of its full expression of life and beauty. 
Ernest Seton Thompson will give us the bracing breath of the wind 
across the foot-hills, and Mrs. Thompson will take us into the heart of 
the mountains. These writers have wonderfully given their books the 
spirit of the sky and earth. 

If we have time to study our letters and to learn to spell out sen- 
tences from the book of nature rather than to try to content ourselves with 
glimpses of the illustrations, Mrs. Dana's books about the flowers and 
ferns, Neltze Blanchan's "Nature's Garden," and many similar books 
concerning flowers, butterflies, and birds add marvellously to our pleasure 
in a country holiday. 

The photographs taken with one's own camera are a source of 
amusement and pleasure that is attractive to many. Here one may spend 
as much time and money as she may have at her disposal. The camera 
clubs furnish stimulus to their members, and the society of congenial 
faddists who do not care to talk about one's daily task is a pleasure of 
first rank. 

Do you notice that all these fads mentioned take one out-of-doors 
more or less ? Is not that one of our needs ? Are not many of us inclined 
to stay in the house till we think the world has four walls and a roof ? 

To make lace or to embroider may be a recreation and a desirable 
one, but there is danger that they may be useful, so are not ideal fads, 
and they occupy the hands with slight demand on the mind, so the train 
of weary thought goes lumbering along the usual track when, to avoid 
disaster, it should be shunted off entirely. 

The out-of-door games that are so deservedly popular at the present 
day should attract many, and the reason so little is said here concerning 
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them is that they require so much time that they are interdicted for 
many of us. 

To obtain success in our profession, as in all others, requires strict 
attention to our work through days of depression and of weariness and 
through days of strength and courage, but the power of application is 
limited, and unless by due mental and physical relaxation we keep our- 
selves in good condition, our unstrung nerves will refuse to do our bid- 
ding, become our rulers instead of our obedient servants, and we shall 
fail to do the work which our schools and the community have a right 
to expect of us. 



THE STRUCTURAL ELEMENTS OF AN ALUMNA 
ASSOCIATION 

By CLARA D. KOYES 
Superintendent St. Luke's Hospital, New Bedford, Mass. 

To the minds of many unacquainted with the procedure, the organi- 
zation of an alumna? association seems a stupendous undertaking. Yet 
the structural elements are really of the simplest character. " How shall 
we start ?" " How proceed ?" are the questions constantly asked by nurses 
who have been awakened to the necessity of organization, perhaps through 
the pages of The American Journal op Nuksing. 

The first element: A ruling spirit or spirits; someone to suggest, 
to push the matter along when once started, inspire confidence, and 
arouse interest and enthusiasm. 

The second element : A willingness on the part of sister nurses to 
unite and be led on to a successful issue. 

We sometimes hear the remark : " Our school is small ; our gradu- 
ates few. We are scattered. Our efforts will not be successful." 

Even though the school be small, there should be an alumnae associa- 
tion. The graduates from a small school, lacking the opportunities 
afforded by a larger hospital, need an alumnae for the sake of the course 
of study or lectures it will probably arrange; the use of the registry; 
the various forms of work it may inaugurate, such as visiting or district 
nursing. A code of ethics will probably be adopted whereby a nurse is 
inspired to higher ideals. 

The privilege of joining the Associated Alumnae of the United States 
if her school meet the requirements or an associate membership may be 
granted, giving her the opportunity of attending its meetings and listen- 
ing to papers and discussions by the best women in the nursing world. 
These are some of the advantages to be obtained by organization. 



